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WAITING FOR SPRING! 

There comes a time in every editor's life when a menacing blank looms. 
What can possibly be said about the particular field that hasn’t been 
said a thousand times already? This occupational affliction is likely to 
strike in the month of March, which outrivals even November as the 
Canadian climatic ‘low’ of the year. Winter has exhausted its spate of 
committees and conferences; spring has not vet ushered in its: summer 
round of residential education offerings. Even the visitors from abroad 
seem sufficiently knowledgeable to seduously avoid March snow and 
wind! The one antidote for the disease is to concentrate like mad on 
the past season’s educational bright spots. 

Ray of light /ast pre-spring was acting on a panel to judge “Tele- 
vision Films’ for the annual Canadian Film Awards. What promised 
to be a gruelling, eight-hour viewing session was actually a most 
enjoyable experience. After exposure to the barrage of print stressing 
the evil influences of the medium, it was encouraging to see what 
artistry and ability had gone into these half-hour films. We crossed 
the ice-packed St Lawrence with the men of L'Tle aux Coudres; agonized 
at the Toronto Hospital for Sick Children with the parents of a child 
who swallowed an overdose of dangerous pills; hung around the edges 
of a Salvation Army street corner meeting; and were one with an 
African mother in her struggle to remain in the good graces of her 
tribal group while accepting the white doctor's clinic for her children. 
The judges went awav immensely cheered by the high calibre of all 
these films — produced by Canadians for Canadian television. 

A special lift to the editorial spirits was given by Walter Herbert's 
affectionate, witty and perceptive biographical profile in the September- 
October issue. There is nothing like an excellent piece of writing to 


introduce a new publishing season for a magazine that can’t pay its 
writers in hard cash 


Around October, we had an intriguing exchange with Moscow, 
that made us really feel FooD FOR THOUGHT is in the international 
league. A routine letter checking on exchanges uncovered the interesting 
fact that the ussr received and read our magazine. This official 
encounter resulted in a card at Christmas. It tactfully omitted any 


reference to the Christian character of the festival, stressing, instead, 
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a design of a rocket encircling this earth and streaking upwards to an 
unidentified planet, with a Russian greeting straddling the vapour trail. 
(This we have put away among our souvenirs. ) 

Around the end of January, just in time for the mid-winter board 
meeting, came the letter from E. G. Metcalfe, an Ottawa subscriber, 
who wrote to thank us for the December editorial, adding ‘roop 
FOR THOUGHT is one of the items in my life I would just as soon 
not have to get along without. Aside from the few dollars I send along 
each year I do very little for the Association though I am proud to be 


a member of it. However, perhaps we are involved in adult education 


when merely by endeavouring to improve our own minds we persuade 
others to follow our lead’. A surge of unusual modesty inhibited us 
from replying to Mr Metcalfe at the time — and we here make amends 
for our omission. 

Then there was the morning we walked into the office to find 
Andrew Braid on a visit from Cornell University, where he is doing 
graduate work in university extension and rural sociology. To be told, 
in a true Scottish voice, that the magazine had been read and appreciated 
by a Canadian in far-off India, was an excellent beginning for the day. 
We had never met Mr Braid before; but we had followed his co-opera- 
tive progress from the Maritimes to India in the pages of FOOD FOR 
rHouGuHut. There are, incidentally, few better spots to acquire a 
wide knowledge of people in the movement than from the editorial 
chair of this magazine. 

Now it is almost time again for the Canadian Film Awards. But 
this is the warp and woof of editorial existence, measured by eight 
issues a year and all the good human encounters sandwiched in 


between. 





In the March issue of Food for Thought appeared a signed 
article by Farley Mowat. Since the article was headed Opinion 
and since it was the first item in the magazine in the space 
usually taken by the editor, some of our readers have wondered 
if Mr Mowat were speaking for, or expressing, the policy of 
the CAAE. 

The facts and opinions given by Mr Mowat are his own, 
just as is the case of any signed article in Food for Thought. 
Mr Mowat is not now, and never has been a member of the 
CAAE. The CAAE does not itself express opinions on social 
issues, except where continuing education is the issue. J. R. K. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 


Bernard Trotter 


My diffidence in tackling the subject of this article can be suitably 


dramatized by saying that I would be only a little more diffident if 
the subject were ‘educational printing’. The analogy can easily be 


overstressed ; but we should begin by reminding ourselves that television 
is a technical device — not a wonder drug — and that the differences 
between television and printing are mainly differences of degree (of 
impact, of immediacy of communication, permanence of record, etc.) 
and not of kind. Both provide means of communication. Each means 
may limit but cannot determine what is communicated. 

Printing was a major revolutionary force in history. The printed 
word became a primary cause and condition of western society as we 
know it today. It was the revolutionary factor in education. In these 
paragraphs we are speculating about another revolutionary innovation ; 
the ways in which television does or may affect our educational pro- 
cesses. I am assuming that evervone is being educated all the time 
in one way or another and that education can be divided roughly into 
two processes ; systematic instruction on the one hand and the develop- 
ment and cultivation of character and methods of thinking, on the other. 
These definitions it seems to me apply equally well to formal education 
as we know it in schools and university credit courses and to informal 
education as we know it in multitudinous courses offered to children 
and adults by community centres, ymMcaA’s, Museums, Art Galleries 
and all sorts of do-it-yourself activities. 


WHAT CAN WE EXPECT FROM Tv? 

It is a reasonable premise that television will not change the aims of 
education ; but it may affect the achievement or failure of these aims. 
First then, how effective can television be as a means of systematic 
instruction ? The evidence on this point is incomplete. We have it on 
the authority of Mr John White, President of the National Radio and 
Television Centre, (the nerve centre of the educational as distinct from 
commercial Tv station ‘network’ in the United States) that no one 
working with tT v for classroom use thinks of it as more than a potentiallv 
very important tool, the effectiveness of which depends largely on the 
skill of the classroom teacher using it. 
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The experts will theorize and argue how the tv tool can be most 
successfully exploited and teachers in training can expect to spend an 
increasing amount of time on the pedagogic uses of Tv. But it is clear 
that tv will not replace the ‘live’ teacher in the classroom. 

There is evidence, also supplied by experience in the United States, 
that television can stimulate interest in extension courses for credit and 
can provide useful material to supplement the usual books and course 
outlines. I have not seen any figures which would show how many of 
the people successfully completing television credit courses have com- 
pleted the requirements for a university degree via the extension route 
and whether they are a significant fraction of the total. (We may have 
Canadian data on these points eventually if McMaster and the University 
of Toronto go ahead with plans for tv credit courses.) The important 
fact here is that all students, to complete any worthwhile course and 
pass the examinations, must study a great deal away from the television 
set. In the field of systematic instruction in or out of the classroom, 
television is at best a supplement and a stimulus to the real work of 
study which must occur in the traditional way with traditional study 
materials. It may increase the total amount of instruction absorbed 
because a larger number of students may be reached. But whether 
television can raise the quality of individual study is another matter — 
still unsettled. 

In emphasizing these pedestrian and neutral conclusions I only 
want to suggest that this potential of television as a medium of systematic 
instruction is limited and qualified, and that therefore educators should 
be congratulated rather than chastized when they approach television 
cautiously. They are right when they see it as a tool which, like all 
tools, can be ineffective and even dangerous if mishandled. They are 
right, in other words, in avoiding confusion between an exciting new 


technical means and essential educational ends. 


WHAT FOR THE GENERAL PUBLICP 

The other basic question to consider is television’s inevitable role as a 
broadly educational force acting on each individual in the same way 
as newspapers, magazines, radio and films. Television has become a 
major stimulus and can be expected to have major effects. In order to 
gauge what those effects may be, we need to consider some of the 
factors which determine the things we see on our screens. It is generally 


accepted, even by educators, some of whom use it as an excuse to 


ignore television altogether, that television is an “entertainment medium. 
On the other hand there is also agreement that the medium should 
supply a limited amount of news and information as ‘a public service.’ 
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Why the provision of entertainment is not considered to be a public 
service 1 have never understood. Or rather I do understand. It is 
simply that our twisted lexicon has come to equate entertainment with 
profit and public service with loss. Profit and loss, incidentally, which 
are entirely unrelated to the viewer except as a consumer of goods 
and services. We do not have a television schedule heavily overloaded 
with so called entertainment because television is most suited to the 
transmission of entertainment. Indeed television is, as Orson Welles 
pointed out in a _ television interview, a second-rate entertainment 
medium. The preponderance of ‘entertainment’ in the tTv_ schedule 
results then directly from the pre-eminence of advertising in our 
economy. Television is, to be sure, an expensive medium. But it is not 
simply to avoid bearing this expense through direct taxation that, in 
North America, the great majority of television channels have been 
handed over to private programmers operating on a profit basis. It is 
because very large scale advertising has become an essential condition 
of the economy and it is unthinkable that any major means of com- 
munication should be denied to the advertisers. The fact that broad- 
casters may make large profits (or subsidize their other operations) 
from advertising is incidental. The fundamental imperative is for the 
advertising itself. It is this as much as public taste which brought 
commercial television into Great Britain and which requires the CBC to 
sell advertising in conjunction with a majority of its television programs. 
It is the advertiser's aim to make us grateful for the programs he 
provides. We can gauge our gratitude by the worth of the program ; 


but we should remember that television requires the advertiser's money 
only because we have collectively chosen to finance it that way. (In 
Canada this is only half true.) Even network television can manage 
without the advertiser (e.g. the BBC); but the advertiser cannot 
manage on his present scale without television. 


It is not my intention to belabour advertising or to question its 
value in our economy. That is a separate subject altogether. I simply 
want to point out that there is nothing about television as a medium 
which dictates a preponderance of ‘entertainment’ programs. But perhaps 
more unfortunate than the overdoses of ‘entertainment’ dictated by the 
idvertisers, is the dangerous dichotomy which sets entertainment apart 
from everything else, including education. Why dangerous ? Because 
it leads to an undervaluing of the tremendous and positive educational 
values of great drama, ballet, music. Not enough that is great occurs ; 
but what there is broadens taste and widens the potential audience for 
more of the best. And these programs provide the only possible 
intidote to the negative effects (it is reasonably safe to assume that 
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there are some) of the rest of the schedule. The dichotomy is also 
dangerous in that it creates an assumption that ‘public service’ programs 
are inherently virtuous and provide a sort of penance for the broadcaster 
who can atone for various sins of commission if he does enough of them 


NO COHERENT PHILOSOPHY FOR TY ° 

All the evidence suggests such a woefully confused mosaic of motive in 
television programming that the development of a coherent program 
policy, to say nothing of a philosophy, seems almost impossible. This 
may be an overly pessimistic view, especially in Canada, where we 
have added some assumptions of our own to those of the American 
networks. But there is still no sign of general acceptance of a very 
simple premise which seems to me to be the basis of a fully responsible 
program philosophy. That premise is; all television programs are 
educational. The responsible broadcaster, accepting this premise in a 
negative as well as a positive sense, will be guided by it equally in 
planning variety shows and children’s programs. 

If television is, willynilly, an educational force, what are the 
legitimate ends which it may be made to serve? First let us see what 
television can do best. It can vary and deepen our individual experience 
as members of the human family in a way no other medium can match 
In communicating human personality across the reaches of distance 
and time, it is supreme. It can illustrate the infinite variety of the human 
condition through the mouths and faces of individual and infinitely 
various men and women. Here television becomes more than a 
communications tool. It creates a new, compelling process of education 
in life. If we are forced, in new and intimate ways, to examine the lives 
of others, surely we cannot resist examining ourselves. If the examined 
life is the one worth living, television can perhaps make more lives more 
worthwhile by making every man his own contemplative. 

The ultimate educational responsibility is the development of the 
individual’s equipment to evaluate his society and culture and his own 


relationship to it, in short the development of his critical perception 


This, it seems to me, becomes the legitimate and, as we have seen 
congenial purpose of television as an educational force. The so-called 
‘mass medium’ must become the champion of the individual. Any lower 
aim than this, any less paradoxical purpose, will leave the inevitably 
monopolistic medium of television vulnerable to the totalitarian concept 
of mass education 


Mr Trotter is Assistant Supervisor, Talks and Public Affairs, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Toronto 
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ART 
TO 
THE RESCUE! 


Edith Miller 


The conventional picture of the artist labouring long and patiently at 
his work, pe for hours in silent contemplation before another colour 
is added, or lying on a scaffold for a decade like Michelangelo in the 
Sistine ead does not illustrate too well the kind of life enjoyed by 
the artist attached to the Extension Department of a University 

specifically the University of British Columbia. There is a different 
mood, an atmosphere of practical things having to be done; done to 
meet de adlines which one would believe to be destructive to creative- 
ness and. the imagination. This does not seem to be the case. The 
tension built up by the need to produce a design or an_ illustration 
quickly and effectively can provide the necessary stimulus to imagina- 
tion and the creative powers. The design or illustration is forthcoming 
on time. The mere mention of a brochure with a deadline . . . “‘There’s 
no great rush. Can we have it Monday?’ . . . stimulates the secretion 
of an intellectual or artistic adrenalin, (actual adrenalin, too, some- 
times!) and the pencil or the pen takes on a new life of its own. 


A RI 1s NOT ENOUGH 

The activities involving the pencil or the pen are in fact by no means 
the whole business of an artist in charge of a four-woman printing 
department. One has to be able to work within a budget; to order 
necessary paper, inks, supplies, and machinery; to set type on a letter- 
press; to make minor repairs to almost any piece of equipment in the 
office, including a folder and a 14-20 offset press; and to keep the 
whole operation running smoothly so that pamphlets, fliers, brochures, 
diagrams, programs, booklets, tickets, invitations, postcards, silk-screen 


posters and abstruse charts for physicists or ichthyologists pour out in 


the right numbers at the right times. 


The duties of the four members of the staff are quite clearly 
delineated. Mrs ]. Carrick-Hincks looks after all the folding, gathering, 
assembling, perforating, hole-punching, and stapling. Miss Anne Melan- 
son is the Varitypist. Miss Gwynned Lloyd operates the offset press. 
I, as the artist and head of the printing department, trv to fill in all the 
remaining gaps. 
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The purpose of the printing department of University Extension is 
to make the public aware of adult education. The whole gamut of 
publications is aimed at a group so varied that it is difficult to find 
the medium of communication that will reach all of them. However, 
it appears that if the flyer or brochure is well and attractively designed 
in good, rather than garish colours, and conveys at first glance some 
of the atmosphere that is associated with its subject, its progress from 
envelope to waste-paper basket will be delaved long enough for the 
recipient to read its content. It will have accomplished its mission 


It may go to the avernus of all publicity with a high head and a 
proud heart. 


The problems of design and colour are not too difficult for an art 


school graduate, but the matter of conveving the right atmosphere 


introducing the correct tone in each of many brochures on innumerable 
subjects — the whole curriculum of an adult education department — is 
another matter and one in which success is only to be achieved by a 
close collaboration between artist and producer. In some cases the 
content of a publication suggests images immediately, but these are 
so trite or obvious that it is felt better to use an abstract design. This 
was the case with a brochure announcing a law refresher course. Illus- 
trations of law books, a judge, and so forth were discarded in favour 
of a design in mustard vellow and black on white stock. The finished 
product was completely abstract and depended entirely on good balance 
of rectangular shapes and areas of type. While this was in no way 
related to law, its eye-catching appeal was designed to lure the reader 
into the brochure. On the other hand, a brochure announcing the 
Public Affairs Seminar on Malaya suggested the luxuriance of tropical 
jungle and a design was tentatively prepared. However, when the idea 
was discussed with the people organizing the seminar there emerged 
the feeling that perhaps the Malavans attending the seminar would be 
offended by the suggestion that Canadians thought Malaya was a 
primitive country. Consequently the design was altered to include two 
figures with the jungle appearing only as a symbol of the tropical 
environment. 


ARTIS TI(C SYMBOLS FOR ABSTRACT IDEAS 

The variety of material to be illustrated or introduced by visual 
symbols is endless. Some unusual examples include a pamphlet on 
carpet beetles, a brochure on Theatre Services, a flver on The Summer 
Lecture Series. In each case it was necessary to express in some wa\ 
the character of the content of the pamphlet or circular. The first of 


these was introduced by a repeated pattern of carpet beetles, an obvious 
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REFRESHER 
Course 


Pumey 6 TUeT Gav Og me Oe 


27 CORN OF ENOTES 





device; in the second, the word THEATRE was extended across the 
page and repeated downward in varving degrees of darkness (achieved 
by different screening tints) so that it carried the eve to the final dark 
statement, THEATRE SERVICES, in a second colour which was 
balanced by the vertical type at the far right edge indicating the 
publisher of the brochure. The Summer Lecture Series covered such 
a wide variety of subjects — Art, Music, Dance, Public Affairs, Drama — 
that it was impossible to choose a single symbol, and as a variety of 
svmbols would have resulted in complete clutter, a design was made 
by ‘blowing up’ a typewritten asterisk in a variety of sizes and printed 
in a cool sea blue with the use of solids, reversals and screened tints so 
that it gave the appearance of various shades of blue and conveyed the 


mood of summer flowers, thus emphasizing the summer aspect of the 
title rather than the lecture series 


Much of the success of design for offset printing depends on a 
recognition and understanding of the technical possibilities of the pro- 
cesses available. A simple line of type, for example, may be reversed. 
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This means that the type will come out white against a coloured 
background. Again, the type may be screened in five or six different 
ways which will result in varving degrees of darkness. The advantage 
of this process is not only artistic. It can produce the appearance of a 
variety of related colours while the actual cost of production is the 
same as a single colour run. In illustration, drawing and photography 
may be combined in a single organization; indeed, either may be 
superimposed on the other, in black or in colour, so that an endless 
variety of effects may be produced by a resourceful designer and an 
understanding platemaker 

A brochure which is presently being prepared for the Summer 
School of the Arts combines type, drawing and photography in an 
abstract arrangement which expresses the hot colours of summer and 
the four main subjects . . . theatre, music, dance, arts and crafts 


which are superimposed on a balanced design of rectangles in pink, 


orange, and black. This, as all the others mentioned so far, is to be 
folded into a vertical four-by-nine-inch rectangle so that it will fit a 
standard envelope. In some cases the arrangement is changed to fit a 
horizontal space although the size remains the same. An example of 
this was the preliminary announcement of the University Summer 
Session. In this case, the horizontal rectangle was divided into two parts. 
The left side, considerably less than half, was designed with the letter 


s’ in two types abstractly balanced, while the remaining space was a 
solid block of colour with the title material in reversed type. 

So much for examples of the work being produced. Let us look 
for a final few nioments at a tvpical morning in an artist's life. 


DAWN TO DUSK IN THE PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
A phone call is being made to Miss Stewart of the Extension Library 
to find out what material she can provide on bees, honeycomb, hives 
or even stings for a Beemaster Short Course Brochure. The purchasing 
agent calls to arrange for a substitution of stock which the paper 
suppliers failed to proviae. The mail services. Bert Curtis comes in 
and asks for five hundred name tags for a conference next week. Alan 
Thomas would like to discuss a postcard announcing a speaker on 
Communication. By this time the first rough drawing for the Beemaster 
Course is finished and I’m looking for Graham Drew to get his opinion 
on the design. He is satisfied and working drawings are started. The 
coffee that Anne brought in is growing cold while a phone conversation 
with another University Department ends with the decision that we can 
staple a 120-page book. Knute Buttedahl wants to know whether he 
can help trim up his Living Room Learning flvers as they must be in 
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the mail tonight. The final working drawing of the Beemaster opus is 
finished and I have just pasted up the body copy that Anne has 
varityped and it is away for proof-reading. ‘Hinky’ would like a hand 
to change the folding plate so that she can start a four-fold job; and 
at the same time Gwvn wants to know which green ink I want to use 
on the Pharmacy fiver and if I can mix it now. The Beemaster is back 
again for changes or corrections and in a few minutes it is away to 
the platemaker and so it goes . .. art, and design, and just 


evervthing else 


MR GORDON SELMAN, Assistant Director, Extension Department, 
u BC, adds this note — Perhaps a colleague of Mrs Millers’ in the Exten- 
sion Department can say what she wouldn’t want to ; that her work on 
our behalf has attracted great praise from adult educators in other parts 
of Canada, the United States and Great Britain. More important than 
this to us is the fact that from every side here in British Columbia, from 
the people for whom we are planning and conducting programs, we 
repeatedly hear of the effectiveness and high standard of designs which 
Mrs Miller and her team maintain. One of our most chilling thoughts 


is how we could get along without them! 





UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


28th Annual Summer Session — June 20 to September 10, 1960 
Courses in Music, Ballet, Painting, Drama, Writing, 
Handicrafts, Modern Languages, Photography, Geology 


For Information write: Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 








Canadian Amateur Music Making 
OTTER LAKE MUSIC CENTRE 


July 3 to July 31, 1960 
HOLIDAY MUSIC MAKING IN THE LAURENTIANS 


Recorder playing, chamber music, choral music, viols, madrigals, 
song interpretation and repertoire, folk dancing, French and 
English conversation. 


A Bach Cantata is studied and performed each week. 
VISITORS MAY COME FOR ONE OR MORE WEEKS. 
For brochures and further information write 


BOX 195, OUTREMONT, P.Q. 
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RESPONSIBLE 
BROADCASTING 


].R. Kidd 


When Canadians speak of educational broadcasting they usually think of 
something in the United States or of the csac. But thev might also 
consider Station CKNX in Wingham, the only village in the world 
enterprising enough to have a television station. Or they might remember 
Station Cr PL in London. Both of these stations have established an 
excellent record in both sound broadcasting and television. Or they 
might think of a fascinating enterprise, Station cyon, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 

While one is adventuring in that astonishing island province, the 
historic and geographic differences which mark off the island folk from 
the rest of Canada seem ever present. Perhaps what cyON does every 
day could only happen in Newfoundland. Yet most of the ingredients 
in its success can be found elsewhere — imagination, hard work, 


willingness to take a risk, ignorance that certain things cannot be done 


SOMETHING NEW AND DIFFERENT 

What's different about cyoNn? It has been very successful and makes a 
good deal of money. But so do other stations in Canada. It has attracted 
a very sizeable proportion of the total listening audience covered by 
its signal. But so have some other stations. So what's new ? 

Well, it offers a two-hour Sunday evening radio program The 
World of the Mind — that sounds as much like the Third Program of 
the BBC as any other Canadian program. You may hear the poetry of 
Ned Pratt, a centennial concert of the Halle Orchestra, a documentary 
program on the effect of radiation on the human race, discussion of 
world religions and reports from Parliament Hill. It is a program of 
varietv and substance and it follows soon after an afternoon concert of 
classical music 

But neither in Newfoundland nor anvwhere else do vou build a 
mass following that way 

©yON also has an extraordinary news policy. In fact, the enterprise 
started as a tabloid newspaper, and this is still published. News of local 


events, of the weather, of international affairs, of happenings to people, 
is ‘bread-and-butter’ for CyoNn. The news is not butchered; there are 
no eleven word newsflashes which slant and befuddle rather than 


illuminate. On radio the evening news is given its full value; it may 
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run half an hour, or several hours if the story is important. At a time 
of the industrial crisis, or during the stirring political debates, thousands 
of Newfoundlanders have staved with the station for an entire evening, 
hearing about the latest developments as soon as they happen. Tele- 
vision news cannot be so extensive, but there are no short-cuts here 
either. A story about the incidence of cancer in certain mining communi- 
ties is developed in the length necessary to make it understandable, to 


bring attention to the urgency of the problems, and vet to allay the 


kinds of fear that breed on ignorance. Once during a two-week storm 
in St John’s there was a power failure, but no collapse at cyoNn. Its 
auxiliary power was sufficient for its own needs but no sets were 
operating to receive its signal. So broadcasters became newspaper men, 
and town-criers — a tabloid was published and mobile units roamed the 
streets giving news reports of events over public address, advising on 
needed sanitary measures, and announcing emergency measures that 
were being taken. 

In another crisis, last September, when Newfoundland schools were 
kept shut because of the polio epidemic, CyoN took television classes 
to children in their homes. With two davs to prepare, acting in collabo- 
ration with the Newfoundland Teachers Association and the Department 
of Education, the station was on the air televising excellent teachers 
and using films, filmstrips, charts, interviews and dramatizations. 


LEADER IN EDUCATIONAL TV 

cyON has several times lead the way in educational television. In 1960 
a program of thirteen half-hour programs has been arranged dealing 
with the most important educational needs of the province. Efforts are 
being made to attract attention and study of these matters by teachers, 
parents, and officials ; and it is hoped that the series may lead to direct 
action on several of the most critical problems. Teachers and other 
interested citizens are sharing in the planning and presentation but 
C©JON supplies the production staff, as well as the air time and all of 
the production costs. 

Good programming costs money. When debates between high 
school teams are televised the students pay the price of effort but all 
other costs are carried by the station. When a drama festival was held 
on television, the drama societies each prepared a play but the station 
supplied an adjudicator, and a production staff to present the plays 
on television. Donald Wetmore, of the Department of Education in 
Nova Scotia was visiting adjudicator ; in this one week he was able to 
talk to more people about drama over television than in all of his 
activities for the other fiftv-one weeks. ° 
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CJON originates many programs a review of business conditions, 
musical and dramatic programs based on Newfoundland lore, com- 
mentaries on the arts and on current events. Its Glee Club has been 
heard directly and by radio in several provinces in Canada. Two records 
of Newfoundland folk songs pressed by the Glee Club have been sold 
in many parts of North America and Europe. 

Recently the writer visited Newfoundland and was able to hear or 
see most of these programs. In addition, during a four day visit to 
cyon, the following activities occurred, exhibiting the interest of the 
Station in education : 
® Meeting with the Minister and Deputy Minister of Education regard- 

ing further educational broadcasts (both radio and _ television) 
® Meeting with the Premier concerning the use of early films of 


important Newfoundland events, and about setting up a film and 


sound archive in Newfoundland. 

Meeting with the President of the University and the President of 
the Newfoundland Debating Society who were present to judge high 
school debates, and to plan a possible extension of these debates to 
other parts of Newfoundland or the other Atlantic Provinces. 
Meeting with a representative committee of teachers and others to 
plan a thirteen week television program on education. 

Meeting with the cyon production staff for a discussion of trends 
and developments in the broadcasting of public affairs. 

Meeting with the news staff for a consideration of the relationship 
between news and educational or public affairs broadcasting. 
Meeting with home and school representatives and librarians con- 
cerning the support of education broadcasts. 

Interview with a choral leader, 2 drama specialist, and a newspapet 


editor about the use of music, drama and books in broadcasting. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 

[ am sure that by now you are asking who is behind this enterprise 
Two men, Geoffrey Stirling, now in Montreal, and Don Jamieson own 
the station, which they developed. It is Jamieson who is in charge, and 
whose talents and energy direct and dominate its operations. He has 
recruited and is bringing along an excellent staff; but he still provides 
much of the impressive understanding of his audience as well as the 
curiosity, the impatience and the faith on which the operation depends 
Jamieson can write copy, announce, turn out an editorial, coach a 
dramatic performance, or place the lights or the microphone. Every 
day at 6.30 p.m. he does a virtuoso performance which would draw 
gasps of amazement in New York or Hollywood and which makes the 
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act of highly rated television celebrities look pallid indeed. In turn he 
will give a clear and forceful presentation of the news (I looked every- 
where for his script or the telaprompter ; he masters the news and talks 
clearly and forcefully for a dozen minutes without a note), next a 
weather report, then an interview with some important guest, plus a 
string of commercials, all delivered with accuracy and cordiality. It is 
Jamieson whose voice is heard in every home in Newfoundland ; only 
the Premier is as well known or is listened to with the same attention. 
It is he who plans and introduces the World of the Mind, and most or 
all of the other ‘educational’ broadcasts. 

The staff at cyoN know and care about their audience ; they give 
them a wide choice of program content. Newfoundlanders enjoy 
Western music and Bach ; thev can hear both on this station. The staff 
are in step or ahead of the best that is happening elsewhere, they work 
assiduously and for long hours, they take pains and also take risks with 
new ideas and programs. 

Newfoundland, though the newest province, was the first part of 
Canada to be settled. It has long been a pioneer in communications. 
Here Marconi experimented and Alcock and Brown flew off on the first 
trans-ocean flights. Here, as well, the television stations now being 
licensed in the rest of Canada mav well turn for guidance about 
responsible broadcasting. 


°A report of this festival was published in FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
20: 19: 334-335, Ap 59. 


Dr Kidd is Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education. 
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NOTES 
ON 
EVALUATION 


Peter Martin 


WHAT IS EVALUATION? 
‘Evaluation’, as the word is used bv adult educators, embraces certain 
common ambiguities. 

‘Evaluation’, in the sense of a positive activity, is the process by 
which human beings attach ‘value’, ‘worth’, desirability’, etc. to objects, 


events, activities, other human beings. It mav have a past, present, or 


future reference. When the process has a future reference, it generally 


establishes the motivation or driving force which leads people to work 
towards one goal and avoid another. 

There is a secondary meaning of ‘evaluation’ which is probabl\ 
more relevant to the concerns of adult educators. In this second sense, 
‘evaluation’ is a descriptive process. Without, as far as possible, any 
involvement of our own personal evaluations, we attempt to ferret out, 
analyse and describe the values created and held by people engaged 
in an activity and in pursuit of a goal. 

Needless to say, these two senses of evaluation are not entirely 
distinct in practice. As adult educators, we attach value (first sense) to 
our descriptive evaluations of the values which other people have 
embraced. We might, for example, sponsor a course in explosives 
technology. In evaluation (second sense) we find that our participants 
all wanted to learn how to blow safes quickly and cheaply, and that 
they achieved their positively-valued goals from our excellent course 
We could not help evaluating this evaluation, in the first sense, and 
would probably decide that the course was somehow ‘bad’, or 
‘undesirable’. 


EVALUATION IN AN ADULT PROGRAM 
Usually, in evaluating a given program, there is something of both 
meanings of evaluation in our minds: 

@ We want to examine our own valuations in offering the program 
and see how closely the actual results correspond to the desired 
ones. (Examining our own values in a case like this is often more 
difficult than it appears ) 

®@ We want to describe the valuations of participants with reference 
to the program before and after their participation. We want to know 
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if the participants achieved the goals they were looking for, or if 
their values (and their goals) changed during the program. And in 
both cases, we want to know how the program contributed to or 
modified the aims of the participants. 
There is also, of course, a higher critique involved in which we get 
tangled in questions of ultimate right and wrong, good and bad. It 
would be easier if such problems could be avoided, but they crop up 


in anv evaluation 


PROBLEMS IN EVALUATION 

Techniques for ascertaining our own value-judgments in offering a given 
course are not necessarily complicated, or at least no more complicated 
than anv introspective act where we want to find out why we feel as 
we do about a certain thing (and, of course, the prior, how do we feel 
about this) 

A complicating factor is the necessity of making a distinction 
between course content and method. This distinction is often difficult 
to make, but we generally assume that content is most important in 
terms of our own values and those of the participants; method is 
considered subservient to content and instrumental towards the presen- 
tation of the content. In adult programming, of course, method tends 
often to become part of content. And, in some cases—therapeutic groups, 
for example — more emphasis is put on goals to be achieved through 
a given method than on the goals to be achieved through presentation 
of content. 

Our most difficult problem, though, is the second one mentioned 
in the previous section — the analysis and description of the values 
looked for and realized by participants before and after the program, 
and any modifications in valuations by the participants during the 
program. 

Here are a few of the possible pitfalls: 

|. Values expressed by participants may not be the ones really held, 

really motivating participation. 

Why do you want to take this music appreciation course? 
Because I love music (because | want to impress my friends 
with some new knowledge) 
same sort of thing happens at the completion of a program 
Did you enjov this course? 
It was the most rewarding experience of mv adult life (no, it 
was a deadly bore). 

Participants often have not made anv clear value judgments at the 

beginning of a program and will offer anvthing that comes to mind 
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provided that it is respectable) as a rationale. 

1. This can happen at the end, too. They may not recognize or be 
unwilling to recognize the actual reasons why they enjoyed the 
program and found it a ‘rewarding experience’ (or not). 

Even if the above obscurities can be avoided, there remains the 
problem of relating the information gathered from participants to ou 
own prior judgments and of determining what elements in content and 
method contributed to or detracted from the realization of a positive 
correlation between what we wanted and what actually happened. This 
iS probably the most difficult part of the evaluation process. 


TECHNIQUES IN EVALUATION 


The techniques suggested below are concerned only with the problem 


of getting at participants’ expectations and realizations from a given 
program. Modifications on some of these methods can be used to 
establish correlations between participants’ attitudes and certain specific 
elements in content or method. 

|. Wide-open questionnaires: participants are given a_ single, 
general question at the beginning and end of the program and are asked 
to write their answer at whatever length thev feel would be adequate 
At the beginning, the question might be: “Why have vou registered for 
this course and what do you expect to get from participation?’, and at the 
end: ‘Have you enjoved your experience in this course and what in 
particular pleased or displeased you?’ 

@ Questionnaires of this sort can be very illuminating, but they can 
also be misleading because participants, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, may not identify their real objectives and attainments 
Also, such questionnaires cannot be quantitatively correlated with 
each other. 

2. Questionnaires of the kind used presently by the ccL: these 
questionnaires attempt to get at particular attitudes towards content 
and method as well as general motivation. Thev ask a large battery of 
questions and call for ‘ves-or-no’ tvpe answers. 

® Responses here can be quantitatively compared with ease, but the 
use of specific questions tends to suggest answers to participants, 
channels their responses and leaves open the possibility that we 
will miss a really significant reaction because we have not asked 
the right question. For example, these questionnaires never ask: 
did vou understand what was going on?’ or, ‘how bored were vou?’ 
3. Interviews with participants: an interview can combine the 

elements of | and 2 above and adds, with a skillful interviewer, a “feed- 


back’ factor which helps the interviewer in finding the right questions 
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to ask. 
® Costly in time and money, sometimes inconvenient for interviewers, 
and greatly dependent upon the skill and understanding of the 
interviewer. 
4. General attitude questionnaires: a quick and easy method for 
ranking participants’ reactions on a quantitative scale(sample attached) .° 
@ If properly used this technique tells us whether the participants 
enjoyed themselves (or realized the goals they wanted to realize) 
but it doesn’t necessarily give any information about the success 
or failure of the learning process. 
5. Subject-matter examinations: familiar to all 
® Tends to suffer from exactly the opposite shortcoming from 4 above. 
6. Collection and comparison of data on participants: the “before 
and after’ approach which is used by people selling exercise equipment 
to prove the value of their course. Participants are questioned before 
and after the program on their reading habits, their voluntary associa- 
tions, their concerns, etc. 
® This technique, although difficult and expensive to put into opera- 
tion, probably gives a better indication than any other of the actual 
effect of a given program on the participants. It can reveal 
startling changes in behaviour, and it can be argued that all 
education is only successful when behaviour patterns are changed 
in ‘desirable’ ways. But the technique reveals practically nothing, 
even indirectly, about the success or failure of specific aspects of 
content and method in the program. 


STUDY-DISCUSSION PROGRAM EVALUATION 
‘Dear Participant, 
Your co-operation in completing this form will be of great assistance 
to us in perfecting the study-discussion program in which you have 
just participated and in developing new programs which vou and people 
like you will find stimulating and rewarding. 

To complete the questionnaire, simply circle the number corre- 
sponding to each statement in the following list which comes closest 
to reflecting your own attitude towards your experience in the program. 


Please feel free to circle as many responses as you wish: 


It was one of the most rewarding experiences I have ever had 


Exactly what I wanted 

I hope we can have another one in the near future 

It provided the kind of experience that I can apply to my own 
situation 

It helped me personally 





11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
L5. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


It solved some problems for me 
I think it served its purpose 

It had some merits 

It was fair 


It was neither very good nor very poor 


I was mildly disappointed 


It was not exactly what I needed 
It was too general 

I am not taking any new ideas away 
It didn’t hold my interest 

It was much too superficial 

I leave dissatisfied 

It was very poorly planned 

I didn't learn a thing 

It was a complete waste of time. 


When vou have circled every response which corresponds to your 


own judgment of your experience, please return the completed form to 


vour discussion leader or program organizer 


Thank you.’ 


This article was written when Mr Martin was Executive Secretary, 


Commission on Continuous Learning, CAAE. He is working at present 
on an M.A. dissertation ‘A Comparison of the General Theories of Value 
of Dewey and Pepper, with special Reference to Education, and a 
companion paper ‘Values in Adult Education’. 





TOWARDS A 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


H. Wohlfarth 


The complexity of life in a highly scientific and technological age will 
increase at an accelerated rate in the future and will move adult 
education into a position of prime importance in the scheme of general 
education. 

It is an established fact that the normal period of primary, 
secondary, vocational and college education must concentrate more and 
more on specialization. By necessity, this trend will not only continue 
but go to a further extreme during the next hundred years. The result 
will be the immensely increased efficiency of the student in his narrow 
field of specialization and a great variety of specialists in the different 
fields assuring unprecedented development in the professions, trades, 
etc., particularly in the most heavily promoted areas of science, technique 
and commerce. Specialized education, no matter how high its standard 
of achievement, will always be a single track education, resulting in 
an incomplete and lopsided development of personality structure, 
affecting outlook and life stvle. This is beyond doubt a very unhealthy 


and decidedly undesirable situation in an educational, sociological, 


political, anthropological and psychological sense. 


The highly trained and specialized person of today and the future is 
therefore overdeveloped in one narrow field and underdeveloped in every 
other field of human endeavour. Since education will be forced to meet 
the needs for more and better trained persons, especially in the sciences 
and the multitude of technical fields ; and since each field in particular 
becomes more and more complicated and extensive, requiring constantly 
greater amounts of time for efficient and thorough training, it is only 
logical to predict that this additional time can be obtained only at the 
expense of other subjects on the curriculum which are not directly 
related to the specialized field. There is therefore no hope at all of 
providing a student during his normal period of highly specialized educa- 
tion with a unitv and extensive range of general knowledge. Yet the 
necessity of an extensive range of general knowledge today is a 
categorical imperative. The normal period of education is progressively 
less able to provide this extensive range of general knowledge. It is, 
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therefore, the responsibility of continuing education to provide the adult 
with the chance to complete and extend his knowledge. Thus, a new 
dimension is added to the educational operation of universities. 


THE UNIVERSITY IS CENTRAL 
This marks clearly the responsibility and aim of adult education in 
our present society and more so in the future. It also indicates the 
necessity of a standard as continuing education in this sense must be 
true, efficient education which will be of as much importance to the 
individual as his normal and specialized education. It cannot be a 
‘pastime’ or half-hearted ‘leisure activity’ if it is to meet the needs 
of the individual and society. 

Courses offered in adult education should, therefore, be: 

courses with clearly educational content and serving precise 

educational needs. 

There should be opportunity for the student to progress from an 

elemeniary to successively advanced levels in the course of study. 


Prioritv should be given to courses which complement and supple- 


ment the knowledge acquired during the normal period. 
Refresher courses in the main fields to give an opportunity to keep 
abreast with new developments and the growing complexity of 
the various main fields in general. 

Digest courses offering a compact source of knowledge concern- 
ing the advances in a variety of related fields. 

(f) Comparative courses leading to a better comprehension and under- 

standing of the complexity of life today and its greater com- 
plexity in the future. 
Special courses in the humanities designed to provide the student 
with a second career, preferably starting twenty years before 
retirement to anticipate the grave problems of unprepared retire- 
ment. Since most professions and occupations today are to a 
large degree mechanical, emphasis has to be laid in these courses 
on creativeness, and stimulation of imagination. 

(h) Credit courses for adults in scientific, technical and commercial 
professions in the humanities and especially in the fine arts. 
Instruction should be given by competent authorities in the field, 

with an understanding of the special problems of adult education. 

Instruction should be of high standard, aiming at the goal of lifting 

the student up to its level if it is to meet the true purpose of continuing 

education. To have the weak students set the standard and to climb 
down to it inevitably results in: (a) a corruption of standard, and 

(b) the establishment of ‘dabbling kindergartens for immature adults’. 
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Both results are not the objective of university extension courses. This 
means that not the quantity of courses nor the enrolment but the 
quality of courses, instruction and achievement should be the goal of 
continuing education. 


THE PATTERN OF INSTRUCTION 

Instruction should follow the natural rhythmic cycle as outlined by 
Professor A. North Whitehead of Oxford, starting with ‘a period of 
romance to stimulate the student’s interest and to give him a chance 
to become familiar with the subject matter, followed by a ‘period of 


precision’, in which stress is put on method, techniques, etc., and which 


normally spills over into the period of accomplishment or generalization 
in which the student sheds details in favour of principles. To start with 


the period of precision usually has disastrous results with the voluntary 
student of adult education. The instructor must be aware that in the 
case of the adult student he is faced with an established personality 
structure. This structure may be lopsided or otherwise misconstructed, 
but it is established and cannot be molded as in the case of an 
adolescent student. All that adult education can do is rearrange or 
supplement to a certain degree. 

The instructor should consider that his task is to supply the adult 
with building material (knowledge); to provide him with the method 
and techniques with which to build (application of knowledge); and 
to impart to him a sense of realized perfection which is a clearly 
aesthetic sense (efficient, effective and constructive application of 
knowledge). Instruction has to consider always the special situation 
of region, student body, average student background, environment, main 
occupation, etc., in order to find the most successful approach, the most 
effective examples in comparison or for explanations, and the best method 
of achieving the educational objective. 

Instruction and instructor should therefore be flexible, creative, 
adaptable in method and approach without compromise on standard, 
a requirement for which every great educator of mankind is a glowing 
example. Instruction is usually limited to the classroom. However, 
the instructor should not limit his presence to the classroom only, since 
an informal gathering of students and instructor after the class is an 
important factor in continuing education in a wider sense ; and the 
opinion, manner of reasoning, critical analvsis and execution of judgment 
by the instructor in dealing with questions not necessarily limited to 
the field of study will have a very important effect on the students. 
Oxford University is perhaps the best example in this sense. 
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EVALUATION 


Evaluation in adult education should try to determine the objective 
progress which students have made. The method of progress evaluation 
has to suit the individual occasion. The instructor will obtain knowledge 
about the effectiveness of his instruction, the student has the opportunity 
to learn whether he has made objective progress and how much. 
Evaluation which is concerned foremost with determining how 


much the student enjoyed the class places the course in the category 
of ‘entertainment and amusement’ rather than of education. This should 
not mean that instruction cannot be as interesting and fascinating as 
possible 

Evaluation should consider that the student is not in a position to 
pass judgment on instruction or instruction method since both are 
intimately connected with the achievement of efficiency and mastery 
in the field of study; and since the student has not achieved this aim 
while he is in the process, he therefore is unable to pass objective and 
valid judgment. 

Evaluation of instruction and instruction method is obtained auto- 
matically by a progress evaluation and is therefore objective and valid. 
The adult student embarks on his study because he feels the need and 
is willing and determined to learn. University extension strives to 
provide him with this opportunity. The adult student has also, usually 
as a result of life experiences, found how important the extension course 
is for him, which is the objective of his study. This student therefore 
does not come for amusement or entertainment or fun; but for the 
acquisition of knowledge and education 

Since the importance of continuing education is realized by an 
ever-increasing number of people, and a pressing necessity born from 
a progressively more complicated pattern of civilization, university 
extension has to fulfill a vital need in the field of education. It can only 
live up to this noble demand if it is conscious of its importance and if it 


executes its responsibilities conscientiouslv. 


Mr Wohlfarth is Assistant Professor (Extension — Art), University of 
Alberta 





FILM 
Art Knowles 


Do most critics of film wear blinders? In an article in the Autumn, 1959 
issue of ETC, Ken Macrorie says: 

‘Although moving pictures have been shown in America since 1903, 
most critics still discuss them as if they were plays or novels. A movie 
review customarily opens with a cleve rly stated overall estimate, moves 
on to recount the plot, makes some re marks about the acting, and ends 
with a judgment playfully related to the title. Much is said about literary, 
dramatic, and philosophic al effects, but now a word about filmic effects. 

‘This is a remarkable failure in an age so dedicated to the communi- 
cative arts. We have brilliant criticism of books and plays by men who 
understand the crafts of writing and acting. At least they react to the way 
the man has put together his sentences, his scenes, or his scenery. But 
most film critics do not react to the way the film-makers a ive put together 
their film. They do not see the film as film.’ 

This would appear to be a fair criticism, especially of those who 
write for the large city newspapers. Notable exceptions, of course, are 
found in such publications as the Canadian Commentator, Sight and 
Sound, The Reporter, The Nation. Macrorie suggests that it is essential 
for critics to study a film through twice, and to start training their eyes to 
detect film motion, composition and stream. 

But perhaps film critics are not the only film viewers who need in- 
creased awareness. An interesting aspect is suggested by this quotation 
from Sight and Sound (Winter 1959-60) page 23: 

SIR WILLIAM COLDSTREA M, Slade Professor of Fine 
Art, writes “The importance of the film both as an art and as one of the 
world’s most powerful means of communication gives it the clearest claim 
to the attention of universities; where, moreover it can often be highly 
relevant in the study of long established subjects such as Fine Art, Psy- 
chology, Economics and Education. While the film has for some time 
been considered an appropriate subject for study in universities in Amer- 

, France and Germany, it has up to the present found no place in a 
university in this country. Now, however, the subject is to be introduced 
in the University of London. Through the good offices of the British Film 
Institute, grants have been made to University College, London, by the 
British Film Producers Association, the J. Arthur Rank Group Charity 
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and the Associated British Picture Corporation to support the study of 
and research in the film. It is felt that University College, with its many 
departments ranging through the Arts and Sciences, will provide a pecu- 


liarly fitting setting for the introduction of this study. 

‘The scheme proposed involves the appointment of a Lecturer who 
will be attached to the Slade School and will have facilities for showing 
films, lecturing, research and the supervision of post-graduate students. 
While no undergraduates will be registered for the subject, the scheme 
provides funds for the establishment of two postgraduate studentships. It 
is hoped to attract to these studentships graduates who wish to undertake 
research on some aspect of the film. Apart from postgraduate work, it is 
proposed to conduct courses of lectures and seminars of the film for the 
benefit of all members of the University who may be interested. Some 
of these courses will be given by the Lecturer himself and he will also 
have at his disposal funds to allow him to invite experts from outside to 
assist in the work. 

While a number of faculty members of certain Canadian universities 
have organized some programs calculated to develop critical awareness 
of film values, there is little of a permanent nature in film study in 
Canada. Perhaps this is an area for investigation by the Canadian organi- 
zations similar to those referred to above? A considerable body of research 
literature already exists, providing a basis for teaching how to watch and 
listen. The need for establishing curricula on the study of the media of 
mass communication at the adult level is already apparent. 


rHE COMMITTEE ON FILM IN ADULT EDUCATION, 
(Charles Topshee, Chairman) of the CAA¥, announces that an ex- 
panded meeting will be held on Films - 1960, Their Production, Dis- 
tribution and Use at the Guild Inn, Scarborough, Ontario, on June 11 
and 12. Attendance will be by invitation, and it is expected that con- 
siderable attention will be paid to the changing role of films, in a 
changing Canadian society 


FILMS IN REVIEW 
In aid of World Refugee Year, in the February 1960 issue of roo b 
FOR THOUGHT, there appeared a review by Peter Martin of the 
film We Very Much Regret (b and w 131/2 min.). A discussion guide on 
this film and another stimulating film on the refugee plight, The Fountain 
of Jabalia, are available from NFB offices throughout Canada, and from 
the WRY office, Toronto. 

On the subject of the use of films for stimulating discussions, the 
National Film Board has recently been producing discussion guides on 
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its more discussable films, available from NFB offices. The Canadian 
Program Division, National Film Board, would be interested in seeing 
more group$ make use of these guides, which have considerable interest 
potential for program organizers in many community groups. (Further 
information can be obtained from C. W. Gray, or Greg Donovan, Cana- 
dian Program Division, NFB, Box 6100, Montreal). 


A Day in the Night of Jonathan Mole (Produced by the National Film 
Board, b & w., 33 min) 
David Riesman remarks that he once heard an anti-discrimination jingle 
on a New York City radio station that contained the line, “He’s no Jew— 
he’s like you!’ Whatever the merits of this little gem, the latest film 
produced by NFB and sponsored by the Canadian Department of Labour 
on the subject of prejudice is apt to stir the members of almost any 
audience to re-examine their attitudes. This film, a fantasy built around 
a courtroom scene, depicts an Indian, a Jew and an immigrant on trial 
for breaking a law (which is presented as the direct opposite of Canada’s 
Fair Employment Practices Act). Canadian minority groups every day 
face various forms of racial and religious discrimination, and this film 
will certainly arouse reactions. 

The NFB recommends that the film be followed by discussion 
wherever possible, and has produced some interesting discussion ma- 
terials. Since we suspect that there are traces of prejudice in all of us, this 


film is recommended for almost any adult group. 


FINALLY 

Since Lady Chatterley’s Lover has recently been made into a movie, no 
other pretext is necessary to quote this part of a review of the book by 
Zern in Field and Stream. 

‘This fictional account of the day-to-day life of an English game- 
keeper is still of considerable interest to the outdoor-minded reader as it 
contains many passages on pheasant raising, the apprehending of 
poachers, ways to control vermin and other chores and duties of the 
professional game-keeper. Unfortunately, one is obliged to wade through 
many pages of extraneous material in order to discover and savour these 
sidelights on the management of a Midland shooting estate, and 
this book cannot take the place of J. R. Miller's Practical Gamekeeping.’ 


Mr Knowles is on the staff, Department of University Extension, Univer- 
sity of Toronto and is Executive-Secretary, Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association of Toronto. 





FILMS ON CO-OPERATION 

ON A DAY OFF (16 mm. sound, black & white, 20 mins., N F B). Some 
vears ago a visitor to Reserve Mines, Nova Scotia, was admiring one 
of the low-cost co-operative housing groups and was taking pictures of 
the homes on which the members were working. One of the men, a 
coal miner, called out from the roof ; “Too bad your camera won't show 
some of the heartaches.’ That’s what this film tries to do, and indeed 
does well. It does not review the story of co-op housing, which has 
been told many times, nor is it a ‘how to do it’ film. Rather it is a study 
in group relations ; the doubts, hesitation, difficulties and frictions, but 
final success, of a group of men and women who undertake to get 
homes by building co-operatively. It is a human interest sketch which 
tells us that if the co-op housing plan is the least expensive way to get 


a home it is certainly not the easiest. ON A DAY OFF was made by 


the National Film Board for Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
It is available from the Canadian Film Institute (1762 Carling Ave.., 
Ottawa) ; rental. $4.00 


POWER TO LIVE BY (16 mm. sound, colour, 30 mins. Crawlev). 
Back in 1935 when depression dollars were hard to come by and 
$32,000 was considered a lot of money, a group of farmers in Saskatche- 
wan scraped together this sum and plunged into what must have 
appeared to many a pretty risky venture — they built a small oil 
refinery. The co-op sign appears over hundreds of service stations and 
bulk plants on the Prairies ; and farmers — who are among the biggest 
consumers of petroleum products in the country have also grown to 
be major distributors of this important farm need. They have counted 
up for themselves over $16,000,000 savings from the original invest- 
ment made in 1935, and next June Regina will see celebrations for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary. In excellent colour this Crawley production 
explains what all the shouting will be about. 


LAILDLAW 
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— , AND 
« ) ALL THAT 
| J. R. Kidd 


Best news of the month is that J. 4. sw ORD has been appointed Executive 
Assistant to President Claude Bissell of the University of Toronto. For 
many vears Jack has been Secretary of the largest graduate school in 
Canada. At a most important time in the development of the Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs he was its executive secretary and he has also 
been Honorary Secretary of the CA AE since 1950. In the latter capacity 
he has served as organizer of the scholarship and fellowship program, 
chairman of the Henry Marshall Tory Awards panel of judges, and as 
a member of the Personnel and Nominating Committees. 


DR W. J. DUNLOP, first President of the CAAE has retired as Minister 
of Education but has continued as Minister Without Portfolio. He has 
recovered from a serious illness and is once more at his desk. Like most 
of his successors in the CAAE presidency, Dr Dunlop has continued to 
maintain a close interest in our affairs. 

Isabel Wilson has recently received a number of tributes about the 
‘fairness’ quality of recent Citizens’ Forum study guides. The guides 
have alwavs been of high calibre, and only three or four times in almost 
twenty vears of preparing essavs on the most controversial issues of the 
dav has anv charge of bias been made. It has been proposed that a 
selection of the guides might make a remarkable book, a record of the 
main issues during the davs since World War Il when Canada and 
Canadian life have changed so much. 


Our library continues to be the recipient of important gifts. From Station 
csoN, St John’s, Newfoundland, comes an important book, The Story of 
Newfoundland, by A. B. Perlin. And from the Czechoslovakian Legation 
in Ottawa has come a splendid biography of a great educationist, The 
sorrowful and heroic life of John Amos Comenius by Frantizek Kosik. 
MARK IT ON YOUR CALENDAR. At the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee it was decided that the Annual Meeting, and 
meeting of the National Council would be held in Kingston on Saturday, 
June 4, 1960. If an extra dav is needed the meeting can continue on 
June 5. This precedes the meetings of the Canadian Association of 
Directors of Extension and Summer Schools and other meetings of the 
‘learned societies’. 

Things happen at 113! But I am not always here when they do. 
There are also the trips and excursions that are lumped under the 
general head field-work. During this present vear, for example, I will 
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have been three times to the western provinces, and to the Atlantic 
provinces. I have been only once to Newfoundland and while I have 
flown twice over Prince Edward Island, not once did the plane land 
there. But, as a sort of compensation, I have been in Frobisher this 
vear. And also Quetico. Many times to Ottawa, Montreal, London, 
Hamilton. Also several times to New York, Washington, Chicago. Yes, 
and once to London, Amsterdam and Paris. On these trips I have 
participated in conferences, taught in special schools, lectured, consulted 
on television programs, ‘key-noted’, demonstrated and summarized. The 
total distance covered is about 40,000 miles. (Incidentally, the second 
longest trip, in elapsed time, was driving from Hamilton to Toronto 
the night of a blizzard fortv-three miles in about eleven hours). 
Financial note ; by the wav, these field trips have been managed within 
our rather modest travel budget. Two-thirds of the expenses were 


supplied as reimbursement for speeches given or consultation provided 


Canadian adult education has been very fortunate this year in its additions. 
The latest of these is PHILIP ROSSELL from England who has just 
joined the staff of the University of Alberta. Newfoundland had earier 
acquired JOHN COLMAN as Director of Extension of Memorial University; 
ROSS D. WALLER taught at usc last summer and E D W A R D 
HUTCHINSON will teach a course in adult education at this year’s 
summer school. usc has also been host to COOLIE VERNER from 
the United States as visiting Professor of Adult Education and Bill Baker 
brought P E R and CAROL STENSLAND to our ranks. Moreover, a 
Canadian DAVID SMITH returned to Canada and we are hoping that 
ANDREW BRAID will soon return. 


Not to be outdone here at 113 we have added to our entourage of the 


beautiful and talented. MARION MCFARLAND has been part- 
time executive assistant to the Director since September. She has been 
a colleague for several vears as Secretary of the National Unesco Com- 


mittee of the United Nations Association: was formerly a_ teacher 


CATHERINE MCLEAN is with us until summer, as executive 
secretary of the Living Library project, the new service which is extend- 
ing the promotion and distribution of the study-discussion programs. 
Catherine enjovs a national reputation for her work as secretary of the 
Couchiching Conferences. Twice welcome ! 


The caAAE and the Canadian Citizenship Council were publicly commended 
by the Canadian Prime Minister for taking a lead in planning for Canada’s 
Centenary. Fifty organizations took part in the second conference on 1967 
held in Montreal in February. A cory of the report of this conference will 
soon be available. A continuing committee is now at work studying the 
best ways by which the efforts of citizens, non-governmental organizations 
and their government may all be utilized for maximum results. Secretary 
of the committee is JOHN KIDD 
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HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
sTATES. Malcolm S. Knowles, editor. Chicago: Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A., 1960. pp. xv, 624. $7.50. 


It is twelve vears since the last edition of the ‘Handbook’. How has adult 
education in the United States fared since that time? Dr W. C. Hallen- 
beck, Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University, ‘places’ 
adult education in the clear, thoughtful Chapter “The Function and Place 
of Adult Education in American Society’ 

this changing world has brought American culture to that 
state where it depends upon adult education to make its civilization 
operate successfully . . . The proof is to be found in the inevitable and 
tremendous expansion of adult education in recent vears . . . several 
times as much is being spent for the education of adults as for all formal 
education — public and private — from kindergarten through university. 
There are also more students in adult education than in all the schools. 


\ large part of this money and a great many of the students are in the 


educational programs of business and industry, where time and money 
are not invested in that which is not essential and profitable.’ 


Against this background, the current situation is surveyed: (Part I: 
Background and overview; Part Il: Some common concerns of adult 
educators; Part II: Institutional programs and resources; Part 1V: Pro- 
gram areas in adult education; Part V: The Future of adult education in 
America 

It is not possible, in a short review, to do justice to the many excel- 
lent contributions; but Dr Coolie Verner’s The Literature of adult educa- 
tion might be mentioned as an indication that adult education is finally 
coming of age. 

‘The bulk of material written about adult education is difficult to 
classify into neat categories. For the most part it is unimaginative and 
repetitive. Written by adult educators for adult educators, the material 
seems unnecessarily defensive rather than presumptive in approach, and 
the authors repeat time and time again the same justifications for their 
existence. Thus we read about the aging population, increasing urbaniza- 
tion, shifting values, a shrinking world, and technological changes with 
the resultant social changes. These things justify adult education. Adult 


educators should be sensitive to the continuous process of change and 
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should not need reminding constantly that they are taking place. It is a 
rare pleasure to encounter in the literature those items that show imagi- 
native thinking or a creative approach . . . It is even rarer to encounte1 
careful, scholarly synthesis, analysis, and interpretation of social scientific 
knowledge pertinent to adult education.’ 


The same constructively critical approach is evident in Chapter 47 
Present trends and future strategies in adult education, by Dr Paul S. 


Sheats. The writer care ‘fully considers a number of concepts which seem 


basic to adult education, accepted without question by its practitioners 
Contrary to the omnipresent blind-spot that dictates frantic effort com- 
pletely unrelated to current resources, both human and _ financial, he 
states: 

‘The perception of public expenditure for adult education is stil] 
primarily a negative one: Funds so spent are a drain on the public 
treasury rather than an investment in human resources which will be 
repaid a thousand fold. It would be comforting to report that this prob- 
lem of fiscal support is being resolved or that private agencies are taking 
up the slack. No such conclusion seems warranted. Without additional 
support, the American dream of opportunitv for evervone to develop his 
potentialities to their maximum simply cannot be fulfilled.’ 

Dr Sheats is not pessimistic in the face of this dilemma; but his 
measured remarks bring to the whole Handbook a realitv that is too 
often lacking in adult education publications 


RESIDENCE AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION; 4 report 
on residence as a liberal element in technical education prepared by 
Dorothy Silberston under the guidance of a committee whose members 
were nominated by The Association of Technical Institutions; The Asso- 
ciation of Principals of Technical Institutions; The Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions; and the National Institute of Adult Education 
London: Max Parrish (Toronto: Clarke, Irwin) 1960. pp. 155. $3.00. 


Great Britain, with its long tradition of residential education, has a much 
firmer foundation than Canada to approach the problem under discussion 
In addition, British technical colleges ‘are launched on developments 
which will soon bring all the colleges of advanced technology and a 
number of national and regional colleges into a residential pattern similar 
to that considered desirable for students in the universities and teachet 
training colleges relatively few technical colleges will be affected by 
this development. The four-tiered structure now emerging, with 8 (soon 


9 and probably 10) colleges of advanced technology at the apex of the 
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pyramid, flanked by 22 (ultimately perhaps 30) regional colleges, is 
planned to avoid an uneconomic dispersal of courses . . . the initial aim 
is that each student at a College of Advanced Technology should spend 


at least one vear of a full-time course in residence, or one academic 
session of a sandwich course . . 

The first impression from reading this report is one of ‘spaciousness’. 
It rings oddly in Canadian ears to hear ‘a room of his own is far more 
than a convenience to the student: it is an instrument for education. We 
believe that the provision of separate rooms is justified by the personal 
and intellectual developments they affect’. Again ‘the meeting of all resi- 
dents for meals in their own dining hall, particularly the formal meals, 
is an important factor in the students’ development and in building up a 
community spirit . . . Thev are perpetually lost in a mass . . .’ manifests 
a respect for the human dignity of the individual that is too often 
disregarded in our more modest plans. 

This British report is proof that residential education is being taken 
very seriously indeed. The standards are high; but boldly so. 

‘Let us give the students a taste for beautiful things, an eve for the 
shape and texture of materials, furniture, china and glass. Let us ask our 
friends in industry to give us some examples of the best articles they 
produce, to develop a desire for well-designed goods in these young 
technologists who will certainly earn enough to be good customers for 
high-quality articles in the future. Let us have bowls of flowers in sum- 
mer, and some living thing —indoor plants, bulbs, cactuses even — in 
winter. This mav all seem an extravagant waste of monev, but the cost 
is not high and the difference between halls of residence where such 
things are considered important, and those where they are ignored, has 
to be seen to be believed, and cannot but have its effect on the students’ 
standards.’ 

Once residences of this type have been provided, the Report has all 
kinds of imaginative suggestions for their use, from full-time residence to 
short courses in ‘off seasons’. It provides plenty for Canadian educators 
to think about! 


OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 

CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF COMMUNICATIONS. Ottawa: Mr Walter B. Herbert, 
Director, Canada Foundation, (Chairman, Preliminary Board of Directors) 
1960. pp. 19. Prospectus for a Canadian Institute of Communications, which 
will ‘promote collaboration between the communications industry and the 
field of education’. 

CANADIAN POLITICS; speeches by F. M. Watkins, Stanley Knowles, J. R. 
Mallory and H. D. Hicks, delivered at Mount Allison Summer Institute 
August 13-15, 1959. (Mount Allison University Publication no. 4) J. G. 
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Greenslade, editor. Sackville, N.B.: Mount Allison University Bookstore, 
1960. pp. 76 $1.00. This distinguished addition to the publications of the 
Mount Allison Summer Institute will be most useful to all program 
planners in ‘current events’ and international relations. 

THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. William G. Black. Brantford, Ontario: 
Baptist Federation of Canada (Secretary-Treasurer Rev. R. Fred Bullen) 
101 Wellington Street, 1960. pp. 48. ‘The purposes of this little booklet 
are to present the Christian approach to social problems and the unique 
value of Christ’s teachings as guides to social action, to make a brief 
but comprehensive survey of the major social issues and problems of our 
time, and to indicate some practical ways in which the churches and their 
members may help to bring about improvement.’ The author is Regional 
Liaison Officer, Citizenship Branch, Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration, Vancouver. 

THE DICTIONARY OF CANADIAN BIOGRAPHY. (Bulletin no. 1, January, 1960). 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1960. pp. 11. ‘Progress report’ 
on one of the most important Canadian publishing projects; and ‘first’ in 
a new publication series from the University of Toronto Press, which is 
growing steadily in stature and influence. 

EDUCATION; a collection of essays on Canadian education; vol. 2, 1956-1958. 
Toronto: Gage, 1959. pp. 99. $1.50. While all articles are of interest, those 
on Education of teachers in the University, by W. H. Swift; Statistics of 
Canadian Education, by E. F. Sheffield; and The Canadian Conference on 
Education, by F. K. Stewart are of particular concern. 

15 to 18; a report of the Central Advisory Council for Education (England): 
Volume I: Report. Great Britain. Ministry of Education. London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1959. pp. xxxi, 519. 12/6. The terms of reference 
for the Council are as follows: to consider, in relation to the changing 
social and industrial needs of its individual citizens, the education of 
boys and girls between 15 and 18, and in particular to consider the 
balance at various levels of general and specialized studies between these 
ages and to examine the inter-relationship of the various stages of 
education.’ 

HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. Malcolm S. Knowles, 
editor. Chicago: Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 1960. pp. xv, 
624. $7.50. To be reviewed. 

IN HUMAN TERMS; the 1959 story of the UNRWA-UNESCO Arab refugee schools. 
Robert Faherty. Paris: uNngesco, 1959. pp. 79. ‘This book presents a view 
of the Arab refugee schools —today’s realities—expressed frankly in 
human terms; impressions of the people and the work, which can give a 
view of the magnitude of the job in progress and a glimpse of problems 
on the horizon.’ 

INDIA IN TRANSITION; a report of the Sixth Summer Institute on Public 
Affairs held at Melfort, Saskatchewan, July 29-31, 1959, presented by the 
Saskatchewan Council on Public Affairs in collaboration with The Town 
of Melfort. Saskatchewan Council of Public Affairs. Regina: Adult 
Education Division, Administration Building, 1960. pp. 24. Mimeo. 

LEADERSHIP LIBRARY. New York: Association Press, (Toronto: Welch) 195— 
$1.00 ea. How to attend a conference. D. F. Sullivan. How to be a modern 
leader. L. F. Frank. How to plan and conduct workshop and conferences. 
Richard Beckhard. How to use role playing effectively. A. F. Klein. 
Introduction to group dynamics. Malcolm and Hulda Knowles 
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SEEKING COMMON GROUND IN ADULT EDUCATION; the goals of adult education; 
personal growth and group membership; private rights and public welfare; 
the educative society: a report of a Conference on the Philosophy of Adult 
Education. (Adult education monographs no. 4). Robertson Sillars. 
Chicago: Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 1958. pp. 98. $1.00. 

THE LITERATURE OF LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION, 1945-1957, compiled by J. D. 
Meziron and Dorothea Berry for The Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults. New York: The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1960. pp. x, 
308. ‘This book is designed to provide readers of the professional literature 
in adult education a comprehensive guide to journal articles, government 
publications, pamphlets and books published in certain major segments 
of the field since World War II in the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada.’ 

THE NATURE OF RETIREMENT. Elon H. Moore, edited by Gordon F. Streib. 
New York: Macmillan, 1959. pp. xvi, 217. $4.50. An extremely sensible, 
sound approach to this problem in aging. 

NONCREDIT ADULT EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY LEVEL; a summary report. 
(Studies in higher education 88, Further Studies in Attitudes Series 25). 
Keith E. Glancy. Lafayette, Indiana: Division of Educational Reference, 
Purdue University, 1958. pp. 23. 

THE POPULATION EXPLOSION AND CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. Richard M. Fagley. 
New York: Oxford, 1960. pp. viii, 260. $4.25. Underlying this serious and 
carefully documented study is the thesis that ‘responsible parenthood 
is a Christian doctrine whose time has come, and which calls for church 
and personal support’. Of particular concern to parent educators. 

PROGRAMS ASSISTED IN CANADA. Battle Creek, Michigan: W. K. Kellogg, 1960. 
pp. 12. ‘Summary of Foundation assistance to programs, institutions, and 
agencies of Canada since the initiation of such aid in 1937.’ 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIAN GEOGRAPHY WITH IMPRINT 1957. Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1959. pp. 57. 50c. Useful with Esther Clark Wright’s 
article Canadians and Geography in the December issue of Food For 
Thought. 

THIS IS THE ARCTIC ; reprinted 1959. Ottawa: H.M.S.O., 1959. 54 p. 25c. Describes 
conditions of life in the Arctic; deals with the climate, people, size, 
administration, importance, activities. I!lustrated with humorous sketches. 
Indian and Eskimo bibliography. 

THE WEST INDIES IN TRANSITION; implications of political independence; report 
of the Tenth World University Service International Seminar and Study 
Tours, co-sponsored by wus of Canada and wvus of the West Indies, 
June-July-August 1959. Toronto: World University Service, 22 Willcocks 
Street, 1960. pp. vii, 44. Available on request. 

WORLD SCREEN; bulletin of the International Film and Television Council. 
Paris: The Council, 26, Avenue de Ségur, 1959. December 1959 inaugurated 
this new publication, the journal of the International Film and Television 
Council, created at a meeting in Paris a year or so ago. Besides carrying 
news of the IF Tc’s own work, World Screen will chronicle the activities 
of member organizations and distil the findings of their yearly meetings. 
Where one of their publications contains an article of exceptional inter- 
national interest, such an article may, with permission, be given wider 
publicity through the journal. Thus it will be not only a source of infor- 
mation and reference, but also a mirror of all that is best and most 
significant in world cinema and world television 
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NEWS 


@ Mr James Muir, President of the Royal Bank of Canada, who died 
suddenly on April 10 in his home town of Peebles, Scotland, was 
President of CaAr for two years, 1949-50. Mr Muir was noted for 
his plain speaking as a business man and as a commentator on public 
affairs. He brought that same quality of frankness to the meetings of 
the Council and Executive of this Association. I am one who still believes 
that James Muir's influence upon ca AE and its policies was healthy 
and ‘a good thing’. He had no educational jargon whatever and when 
he had anything to say we knew what he meant. 

Mr Muir gave us a much wider constituency among business men 
than we had had before his time. He was largely responsible for the 
establishment of our pension plan; and all during his term of office he 
insisted that the organization set up and maintain substantial capital 
reserve funds (a very difficult undertaking for a voluntary, non-profit 
organization which is never far from financial disaster). 

I have the warmest memories of Mr Muir. He had a gargantuan 
sense of humour and in private was a warm-hearted, kindly and quite 
charming person. During the last few years Mr Muir's experiences in 
Russia and China made him an eager apostle of trade with both coun- 
tries. His death is a loss to Canada in more ways than one. Had he 
lived another ten vears, he might well have helped to bring about a 
more realistic relationship between this country and Communist China. 

E. A. Corbett. 

@ Women’s organizations in Canada have lost a valued supporter in 
Mrs R.]. Marshall, who died at her home in Agincourt, Ontario, March 
12, 1960. During her lifetime, Mrs Marshall served with great intel- 
ligence and understanding; and provided unstinting leadership to a 
number of organizations. Among other positions, she was President of 
the National Council of Women and a member of the Board of the 
Canadian Citizenship Council. 

@ A new Department of Continuing Medical Education will be estab 
lished at the University of British Columbia, as a joint program between 
the Faculty of Medicine and the University Extension Department, to 
commence operations July 1, 1960. Dr Donald H. Williams, one of 
Canada’s most distinguished dermatologists, has been appointed head 
of the Department. Its purpose is to work with various medical organiza- 
tions to expand and co-ordinate the courses available to practising 
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physicians ; to attempt to improve internship and residency training 
programs by working with the hospitals involved; and to establish 
multi-discipline courses to prepare doctors for advanced degrees in 
medicine. Dr Williams has been associated with uBc since 1940 as a 
lecturer in preventive medicine, education, and social work. He was 
appointed clinical associate professor in the uBc medical school when 
the Faculty of Medicine was formed in 1950. Prior to his appointment, 
Dr Williams has had a distinguished academic and professional career. 
® The promotion of Dr Ronald Shilen of North Salem, New York, to 
Director of Fellowship Programs by the Fund for Adult Education has 
recently been announced by C. Scott Fletcher, President of the Fund. 
Since Dr Shilen joined the Fund in 1952 with a background of experience 
in adult education and communications, he has held executive posts con- 
nected with grants to individuals. The Fund's fellowships, which have 
amounted to between one hundred and fiftv thousand dollars and half a 
million dollars each vear, go to adult educators, newspapermen, magazine 
writers and to producers and directors in television and radio. These 
grants enable the recipients to pursue a vear’s study, internship and 
observation designed by themselves to broaden their knowledge and 
improve their skills. 


® The Editor of Foop FOR THOUGHT steps into this section to announce 
her resignation from the caae at the end of this publishing season. Regret 
is softened by the contemplation of six bound volumes in the now lengthy 


rw of Foop FoR THOUGHT on the office shelves (twenty-one to date). A 
‘norght to remember when embarking on a new enterprise — work on the 
so ,ected first volume of the Dictionary of Canadian Biography, unde1 

editorship of Dr George Brown, at the University of Toronto Press. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE U:.‘S.S.R. 

\\though extensive and growing programs of both academic and avoca- 
tional adult education are to be found in the Soviet Union, the purpose 
is largely restricted to developing skilled workers for the Soviet economy 
and in assisting Soviet citizens to make acceptable use of leisure time. 
There is no program resembling what is known as ‘liberal adult education’ 
in the U.S.A. and the discussion method, in the Western meaning of the 
term, is unknown. 

In addition to the organized educational activities for adults, con- 
stant use is made of all media of mass communication in supporting the 
program of the Communist party and developing adherence to the 
present system of government and its leadership. 

The growing emphasis on academic adult education has come as a 
result of recent changes in Soviet law designed to make one of the 
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primary purposes of the secondary school the training of skilled workers. 
Under the reorganized school program, the secondary school student has 
the alternatives —at the end of eight years of compulsory education — 
to discontinue school altogether, to continue in a secondary school in 
which two of the six days must be spent in compulsory vocational edu- 
cation, or joining the labour force and either continuing his schooling 
in the evening or postponing it for an indefinite time. An ever-increasing 
number of students are selecting the third alternative. (In Leningrad 


there are 150 schools for Working Youth and Adults and more are to 
be opened. ) 


The avocational programs are operated primarily through the gov- 
ernment-supported labour unions. They feature music, drama, classical 


and folk dancing, sewing, and physical development. The emphasis is 


on the performance arts and so-called ‘modern art’ in any media is 
officially discouraged. 

Both the academic and vocational programs are strongly backed 
by the government and an effort is made to employ superior teachers. 
There are no fees in any form of adult education and students are 
granted time off from work with full pay to take examinations. 

The effort to control the minds of both children and adults through 
mighty indoctrination efforts is everywhere apparent. It is seen in large 
permanent exhibits of Soviet progress, in loud-speaker announcements 
on street corners, in a deluge of posters and printed announcements 
rivaled in number only by the likenesses of Lenin, in the inexpensively) 
priced books and magazines of a controlled press, in the posting of 
newspapers on walls along the main thoroughfares, in the assignment 
of teachers in rural areas to go into the fields and discuss current events 
and the latest decrees of the Communist Party, in meetings of labour 
unions, by the use of radio, and in mammoth public meetings and 
demonstrations. (Television, insofar as I was able to observe, does not 
seem to be particularly exploited for propaganda purposes. ) 

Since education in the Soviet Union mirrors so narrowly the Soviet 
cause, it is in my opinion unlikely that the present form of education 
can ever be the means whereby the Soviet people can eventually seek 
to reach their goals within the framework of a free society. 

If the absolutism of the present Soviet system is to change, it will 
probably be brought about by potential demands for individual demo- 
cracy and the development of a strong middle-class rather than by 
the present plan of education. 

To say this is not in anv wavy to underestimate the greatness of 
the Russian people or to devalue the striking a¢hievements of the Soviet 
State. The Russian people I have come to know are warm-hearted, kind 
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and generous, and exceedingly friendly. The Russian nation has made 
remarkable progress in the last forty years in building a vast network 
of schools and supporting agencies, in introducing compulsory education, 
in practically wiping out illiteracy, in raising the number of students 
in school from eight and a half million to sixty million, in beginning to lift 
many people still emerging from primitive patterns of life on to the 
road toward modern industrial civilization— and in becoming a world 


power of the first order. So far as I could observe, I am of the opinion 


that the Russian people are supremely confident that under their system 
of government, they will in time overtake the United States in industrial 
production. 

Because of the complexity, vastness, and contradiction of the Soviet 
system, twenty-two days in the Soviet Union is a woefully inadequate 
amount of time to make more than an exploratory study of adult educa- 
tion. It is time enough, however, in which to cherish for the people of 
the Soviet Union the intellectual freedom those of us in the Western 
world enjoy and to resolve to help maintain and still further extend 
the opportunities for freedom in our own society. (Robert A. Luke ) 


COMING UP 

@ Saskatchewan House Summer Festival is announced for July 17 to 
August 8. “Music, drama, dance, visual arts and discussion each find a 
place . Saskatchewan artists will perform. So too will distinguished 
artists from outside the province. Most important of all is the fact that 
this is not just a show, not just a series of performances. It seeks to 
emphasize the history and the hopes, the contributions and the culture, 
of many of the folk who have built Saskatchewan. The Festival play 
will be The Browning Version by Terence Rattigan, presented by the 
Regina Little Theatre; The Jewish Drama Group will put on The 
World of Sholom Aleichem ; there will be three film showings of out 
standing foreign films; recitals by Saskatchewan and guest artists ; 
discussions on bilingualism in Canada and immigration, as well as othe 
attractions. One unusual feature will be “The Wild Grass Dance’, an 
authentic North American Indian dance by Indians from Saskatchewan's 
Qu’Appelle Valley. Attractive publicity material may be secured from 
Saskatchewan House. 

®@ The Muskoka Workshop (Summer School of Fine Arts and Crafts) 
will conduct classes from July 2 to August 26. Situated on Kashe Lake, 
the Workshop offers a full summer program in the fine arts and crafts 
in the best holiday atmosphere — painting, sculpture, ceramics, 
enameling, mosaics, metal craft or graphics. Among the instructors are : 
Tutzi Haspel Seguin (enameling and mosaics) ; Leonhard Oéesterle 
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(sculpture) ; Ronald Satok (painting) ; Richard Gorman (painting) ; 
Claire Shoniker (painting) ; Libby Altwerger (painting) ; Nancy Meek 
and John Pocock (metal crafts and jewellery) ; Karl Rix and Lauretta 
Rix (graphics, printing, sculpture, lino cuts) ; Chizuko Shimano (cera- 
mics); Viktoras Brickus (graphics). Early registration is advisable. 
(Tutzi Haspel Seguin, 43 Camberwell Rd., Toronto). 

@ Third season of the Vancouver Festival (July 22-August 16) ) offers 
twenty-two different events with top performers from the entertainment 
capitals of the world. The three-and-a-half week program has been 
designed to appeal to the widest possible audience without relaxing the 
artistic standards that have earned the Festival an international standing. 

The productions from six countries range from the all-Canadian 
Madame Butterfly to the North American premiére of the spectatcular 
Peking Opera. The Kingston Trio will cater to the tastes of popular music 
lovers; and Hal Holbrook, with his impersonation of Mark Twain, is 
expected to delight young and old alike. 

The Festival Symphony Orchestra will be conducted by William 
Steinberg and Carlos Chavez; and the New York Philharmonic under 
Leonard Bernstein is expected. 

Among the attractions will be Kerstin Meyer, Swedish mezzo- 
soprano, who will sing Mahler's famous song cycle, Songs of a Way- 
farer; Glenn Gould, with the c sn c Chamber Orchestra, and with Kerstin 
Meyer and the Vancouver Quartet; the Vancouver Bach Choir in 


Schubert's Mass in A Flat and Bruckner’s Te Deum; Jerome Robbins’ 
Ballets U.S.A.; a play The Deadly Game; Noah's Flood, Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s musical setting of the Chester Miracle play; Vancouver Cantata 
Singers; the Claremont Quartet; the Cassenti Players; performance of 
works of Canadian composers and dance recital by Jean Erdman, at the 
University of British Columbia; and the Vancouver International Film 
Festival. 


PUBLI(¢ SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION 

Che Second Annual Workshop for Administrators of Public School Adult 
Education will be held at the University of Chicago from June 27 through 
July 15, 1960. The Workshop will deal with the development, scope, and 
complexity of the field of adult education and with the specific role of 
public school adult education and will give enrollees opportunities to 
participate in the solution of practical problems. Lecturers and discus- 
sion leaders will include members of the regular faculty of the university, 
as well as a number of outstanding national figures in the field of public 
schoo! adult education. Among such people will be Dr Paul Miller, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Syracuse, New York; Howard Campion, formerly 
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Associate Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California; Roy B. 
Minnis, specialist, General Adult Education, U.S. Office of Education; 
Roald Campbell, The University of Chicago; Myrtle Black, Director of 
Adult Education, Mott Foundation Program, Flint, Michigan; Sam E. 
Hand, Director, Adult and Veterans’ Education, Department of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee, Florida; George Parkinson, Director, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional and Adult Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Sig. K. Rimestad, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Clearbrook, Minnesota. Cyril O. Houle, Professor 
of Education at the University of Chicago, will direct the Workshop. 


UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION 

The third annual ree ig for Administrators of University Adult Educa- 
tion will be held at The University of Chicago from July 18 through 
August 5, 1960. The Workshop is de signed for deans and other admin- 
istrators who operate various programs of university adult education. The 
Workshop will function at both the theoretical and practical levels, striv- 
ing to impart, among other things, an understanding of development, 
scope, and complexity of the broad field of adult education and of the 
specific role of university adult education. The Workshop will also con- 
cern itself with the solution of specific problems. Lecturers and discus- 
sion leaders will include members of the regular faculty of the university, 
as well as a number of administrators of extension divisions, Co-operative 
Extension Services, and evening colleges in other institutions. Among 
such people will be Dr Thomas H. Hamilton, President of The State 
University of New York; Ernest McMahon, Rutgers University; Howard 
R. Neville, Michigan State University; Thurman White, The University 
of Oklahoma; Norman Burns, The University of Chicago; Earnest Bran- 
denburg, Washington University; Alexander Liveright and James Whipple 
of the Centre for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults. Cyril O. 
Houle, Professor of Education at The University of Chicago, will direct 
the Workshop. 


HITTING THE HEADLINES 
The Winnipeg Free Press has devoted two spreads in its Saturday 
Section to adult education (clippings sent by Stuart Tweedie, Director, 
University Extension and Adult Education, University of Manitoba) 
We thought we had heard of every course there is in adult education 
but Winnipeg has us fooled! Technical-Vocational High School offers 
a course in flying. Who takes it? “The first term group of fifty-six 
students included travelling salesmen, young men who hope someday 
to have their own planes, and two priests anxious to cover large rural 
parishes by air. Eight of those students are already learning to flv and 
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fifteen more expect to begin flight training with the Winnipeg Flying 
Club in the spring.’ 

The article on university extension in Manitoba terms it ‘an adult 
education explosion’. From 489 credit-granting classes in 1958-59, the 
number of adult pupils increased to 1,118 in 1959-60 — a clear gain of 
over one hundred per cent. There are five broad divisions in University 
Extension : (a) courses leading to degrees (b) Evening Institute courses 
(c) Courses specially requested by business and professional groups 
(d) Audio-visual Division (e) Extension Library. Under (c), the 
Extension Department is co-operating with the Manitoba Labour Institute 
in developing an educational program for trade union members. The 
progressive policies on union education now promoted by the Canadian 
Labour Congress will make possible further educational collaboration 
between provincial labour groups and the University. 

The national statistics for The Evening Institute type course reveal 
some interesting trends. Interest seems to be keener among women than 
men (fifty-seven women to every forty-three men). About twenty-five 
per cent of the students across Canada are in the forty-one to sixty age 
group, while fifty-nine per cent are in the twenty-one to forty class. 


One-third of all Extension students across Canada have previous uni- 


versity backgrounds. 

Manitoba has its own plans to meet the increase in enrolment in 
its professional courses, an ‘Alumni’ residential centre on the campus, 
which will double for alumni ‘refresher’ courses and for an alumni and 
facultv club. Congratulations, Manitoba. 


NEW MEMBER OF UNESCO 

The Republic of Guinea, newly independent nation of West Africa, has 
recently become the eighty-second Member State of unesco. On Febru- 
ary 2, a representative of the Republic signed the Constitution of UNEsco 
which is deposited at the Foreign Office of the British Government in 
London. Guinea was admitted to the United Nations in 1958 and is now 
a member of eight of the U.N. Specialized Agencies. 


HUMAN RELATIONS INSTITUTE 
The twelfth annual Human Relations Institute will be held at Valley 
Centre, Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan, from July 24th to August 3rd. 
Dean of the 1960 Institute is Dr Tom Mallinson, of the University 
of Toronto. Dr Mallinson, a specialist in the field of social psychology, 
is a former staff member of the group life training laboratories at Bethel, 
Maine. 
The Institute program provides training opportunities in the field 
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of human relations for community leaders, extension workers and 
administrative personnel. A. A. O. Morrison, Director of Saskatchewan 
House, Regina, will be handling registration. 


"VOLUME ONE, NUMBER ONE 


Another publication has appeared on the adult education horizon — the 
Bulletin of the Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada, the first number 
of which came out in March. It contains a statement of aims and 
purposes by Clare Clark, President of the Association; a chronology 
of the Association’s development from 1955 to date; biographical 


sketches of Executive Committee members; a most interesting resumé 
of the brief prepared by the Association for presentation to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Affairs; and an advance notice of a 
research seminar to be held under the auspices of the 1£ 4 in Kingston, 
Ontario, during June. This attractive bulletin will come out six times 
a year, under the editorship of Harriet Rouillard, whose name in 
connection with any publication guarantees a high standard of 
excellence. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION GRANTS 

Three Canadians are among the recipients of travel grants to twenty-five 
residents of Australia, Canada, Malaya, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Uganda, the United States, and the West Indies, recently announced 
by Carnegie Corporation of New York. S. J. Colman, Director of Exten- 
sion, Memorial University of Newfoundland, St John’s, is to study adult 
education and university extension services in the United States and 
Canada, March 1960. David Munro, Director of the Institute of 
Education, Macdonald College, McGill University, is to visit university 
departments and Institutes of Education in Africa, mid- June to mid- 
August, 1960. Malcolm G. Taylor, Principal Designate of the Calgary 
Branch of the University of Alberta, will study university administration 
and co-ordination in the United States, April and May, 1960. 


NEW CBC NETWORK 

Mr Alphonse Ouimet, President and General Manager of the csc, 
inaugurated a new, bilingual, F mM network Monday, April 4. This non- 
commercial network will broadcast from Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto 
every day from 7.00 p.m. to 12.00 p.m. ; and on Saturdays and Sundays 
from 12.00 a.m. to 12 p.m. The first eighteen months will be an experi- 
mental period, after which time the program will be reviewed and 
perhaps revised. Program material will include rebroadcasts from the 
BBc and the RTF as arranged between the English and French radio 
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systems and the CBC; news; forums ; plays in either English or French. 
A large proportion of time will be devoted to good music. The new 
network will be under the direction of L. G. Wilson and Paul Roussel. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Thank you for a stimulating and provocative January issue of FOOD 
FOR THOUGHT. The Ross Waller article provided stimulation. When 
it comes to provocation, Mr J. H. Woods’ Open Letter to Group Leaders 
supplied plenty of that. This is one of what I am sure will be many 
letters of comment on his article. 

Mr Woods’ point was, as I understand it, that parliamentary 
procedure was necessary when King Charles was trying to take a round 
out of the Roundheads and almost evervone was trying to level the 
Levellers, but that today, when community life is a little more serene, 
we can move on to more enlightened methods. The basic point which 
he makes is sound, that parliamentary procedure is designed for situa- 
tions in which it will expedite business and should not be an instrument 
for needlessly complicating matters or hindering full communication. 
His statements are such extreme ones in many instances, however, that 
I feel a reply is called for. 

First of all, Mr Woods seems to make no distinction in his thinking 
between the small group meeting and the large business meeting. 
He expresses wonder over the fact that the executive of an organization 
will meet informally and then will go into a large general meeting and 
adhere to more formalized rules of procedure. To me, such a difference 
in technique is not only common, but also logical, necessary and in the 
best interests of all parties. The larger the group and the more likelihood 
there is of contention and misunderstanding, the more ground rules 
we need in the interests of both efficiency and the protection of 
minority opinion. 

I believe that Mr Woods has set himself up two straw men to 
shoot at. I think it is the experience of most people involved in a lot 
of committee and organizational work that when the group is small 
and the atmosphere relaxed, sensible modifications to strict rules of 
procedure are made. We tend to use as many of the rules as are 
appropriate in the situation, in the knowledge that we can become 
more formal if circumstances warrant it. So I think Mr Woods’ picture 
of small groups all over the country straining and struggling unde: 


‘ugly and cumbersome parliamentary procedure is not an accurate on 


On the other hand, it is one thing to relax the rules when appropriate 


and quite another to believe that we can conduct organizational business 


meetings as if they were study groups. 
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Another straw man Mr Woods has constructed, I feel, is the 
vhairman who is ‘stupified’ by the authority with which his position 
endows him, and who is ‘unconsciously dictatorial’ in his methods. I find 
this a bit patronizing and believe it to be by and large not the case. 

I do not mean to cast myself in the role of being against “unin- 
anes dynamic and happy groups (that is really quite a picture, 
isn't it?) Nor do I wish to seem to be defending ‘pomposity for the 
pompous. Quite the contrary. But I really believe that we will get 
along better in our meetings if we start from a base which will provide 
firm order when required and relax these rules as the situations permit. 
‘Self-imposed’ order and insightful leadership in the sense that Mr Woods 
intends them are still what are required. Free discussion — in small 
groups and otherwise — is desirable and is perfectly possible under 
the commonly accepted procedural rules. 

We would be doing a disservice to ourselves and the leaders of 
organizations with which we work, I believe, if we promoted the point 
of view that doin’ what comes nacherly through free and easy discussion 


is going to produce the effects we want in our organizations. Self- 
imposed order can come only if there is some accepted order on which 
people can build. In my opinion the main outlines of parliamentary 
procedure proved the best form or skeleton available. It is in the areas 
of strong conflict and in the affairs of large organizations where they 


are particularly essential. 

I am certainly thankful to have parliamentary procedure to guide 
us when we have to deal with the Oliver Cromwells, the John Lilburnes 
and the Diggers of the twentieth century. Let us not fool ourselves into 
thinking they are not still with us. 


Yours sincerely, 
Gordon R. Selman, 


Assistant Director, Department of University 
Extension, University of British Columbia. 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK — Fredericton, N.B. 
SUMMER SESSION 1960 ® July 4th to August 13th 
Full Liberal Arts Programme. Courses designed especially for teachers 
Special programme in Drama and Band Music 
Valuable scholarships available. 
COURSES IN TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS FEATURED 
Residence accommodation available. 
Write for calendar: Director of Extension, Univeristy of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N.B. 
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The Undirected Society 
by SIR GEOFFREY VICKERS 


This study of the impact of Canada’s rapid 
industrialization on the well-being of the 
individual arose from the Round Table on 
Man and Industry held at the University of 
Toronto during 1956-58. 


“The essays constitute a challenge for all 
industrial nations in which forces threaten 
to rule over the destinies of individuals.” 
—Sociology and Social Research 


162 pages $4.50 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


Toronto 5, Ontario 











QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY at Kingston, Ontario 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 4th to August 12, 1960 and Correspondence Courses 


Registration date for Spring Term is April 10th, and for the Fall Term, 
September 17th. 

A BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE (General) may be obtained 
through correspondence and Summer School courses. Up to four courses 
may be completed in one year. Attendance may. be completed at four 
Summer Schools. 

Correspondence courses may be completed in English, Latin, Greek, 
French, Spanish, German, Religion, Philosophy, Politics, Economics, 
Commerce, Psychology, History, Mathematics and Drama. 

SUMMER SCHOOL credit courses in Art, Astronomy, Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Geography, Drama, Music, English, French, 
Latin, Span‘sh, Philosophy, Politics, Psychology, History, Mathematics, 
and Religion. 


For further information write: 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
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MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY, 1960 Summer Session 
CREDIT OFFERINGS 
Twenty-five academic courses in eight departments leading to the 
B.A., B.Sc., B.T., B.Ed., M.A. and M.Ed. degrees. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF FRENCH offering conversation courses 
for beginners and intermediates, and advanced courses for teachers 
of French leading to the M.Ed. in French. 
Special courses for music teachers in methods and materials in 
classroom instruction of music, lead‘ng to higher teaching licences. 
INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION OFFERINGS 
MOUNT ALLISON 1960 SUMMER INSTITUTE, August 11-13 : 
lectures by international authorities on the theme “Science and 
Society”. 
HANDICRAFT COURSES, July 4- August 13: individual instrue- 
tion in leatherwork, metalwork and jewellery may be taken for any 
length of time. 
SUMMER ART WORKSHOP, August | - 10: individual instruction 
in the drawing and painting of landscapes and figures, with instrue- 
tors Lawren Harris of Mount Allison and Jacques de Tonnancour 
of Montreal. 
French conversation for beginners and intermediates. 
For further information, Summer Session calendar, and application forms for any 
of the above programmes, write : 
The Director of Extension, MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, NEW BRUNSWICK 











McMASTER UNIVERSITY, Department of University Extension 


offers the following courses of study: 
AT SUMMER SCHOOL, JULY 4th- AUGUST 13th, 1960 


For the B.A, Degree Biology, Economics, English, Fine Art, French, 
German, Geography, Geology, History, Mathematics, Music, Philo- 
sophy, Politics, Psychology, Religious Studies, Russian, Sociology, 
Spanish. 

For the B.P.E, Degree — Physical Education 5¢3, 5d3, 

EVENING CLASSES (Fall and Winter Sessions) 
Classes for credit towards the B.A. degree, the B.P.E. degree, 
Graduate Business Studies, as well as various Certificate credit 
subjects are offered on the campus. Special classes in various other 
subjects of general interest are also arranged. 

OUTSIDE CENTRES (Fall and Winter sessions) 

Classes for credit towards the B.A. degree are arranged at various 
centres Dunnville, Kirkland Lake, Niagara Falls, Oakville, 
St. Catharines, Welland. 

Study sheets to enable Summer School students to do advance study 


in the various subjects are available now and will be sent to any 
prospective student upon request, 


5g3, 5h3. 


Write or phone the Director of Extension, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
for the Extension Department Calendar which outlines completely the work of 
the Department. Phone JAckson 9-7101. 














THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS, 1960 
June 27 — August 20 
THEATRE : Guest Director, ROBERT GILL, Hart House Theatre, 


Toronto, acting, speech, stage movement, stagecrafts, scene 
design, directing children’s theatre. 

MUSIC : Guest Director, JAN POPPER, University of California, 
L.A., elementary, intermediate and advanced music pro- 
grammes—theory, instrumental, vocal, opera workshops. 

ART: Guest Artists, CECIL RICHARDS, University of Manitoba: 
DON JARVIS, Vancouver artist. Painting, drawing, sculp- 
ture. 

DANCE: Guest Director, JEAN ERDMAN, American dancer and 
choreographer. Dance history, movement analysis, dance 
styles, master classes. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS will feature a seminar 

on AFRICA, and other courses pertaining to world affairs. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF COMMUNICATIONS will include T.V., 

film and radio courses and productions. 

For further information, please write: 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS, 

THE DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
VANCOUVER 8, B.C. 








L°’UNIVERSITE LAVAL 


invites you to its 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL IN QUEBEC 


Courses at the elementary, intermediate and advanced levels. 
Undergraduate and graduate credits. 

The use of French by students is compulsory. 

Excursions and special activities organized, 

Living accommodations in French-Canadian homes. 


Other courses: Spanish, English and Philosophy. 


1960 SUMMER SESSION: July 1 - August 12 


Write to: Secrétariat des cours d’été, Université Laval, Québec, Canada 
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